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STIRLINGSHIRE FOLKS LONG AGO. 
In a farm-house in Stirlingshire, long years ago, 
the younger son of a good old family preferred the 
pastoral life of a farmer to the army, for which he 
was originally intended. To him, seed-time and 


| harvest, the sheep on the hill-side, the cattle in the 


meadow, the horses at the plough, were dearer far 
than the routine of parade, the discipline of 
quarter-deck, a lawyer's wig, or the study of 
anatomy. 

He would have made a good clergyman, that 
simple-minded, kind-hearted man. He was relig- 
ious in the truest sense of the word. His wife was 
equally kind-hearted and good, and was never 
heard to say a censorious word of any person. 
She was charitable in thought, word, and deed. 

They are both dead; and of the numerous 
merry-hearted children whose early days were 
spent under that old roof-tree, some are in their 
graves, some toiling with brave hearts under a 
foreign sky, and some in feeble health in English 
households, striving to follow the example of 
those parents in their works of mercy and charity. 

What we relate of the Stirlingshire farm was 
/ Many years ago, when gas was in its infancy, and 
steam-boats beginning to supersede the smacks that 
plied between Leith and London. Railways were 
talked of with wonder at many a fireside. Tele- 
graphs, photography, sewing-machines, and atmos- 
pheric churns, would have seemed little short of 
witchcraft ; yet life was full of interest even then. 

Stirling shops were out of reach for every-day 
wants. A visit to Edinburgh was a rare occurrence 
—something to be dreamed of months before, and 
remembered long years after. Pedlers (packmen 
and packwomen) were welcomed alike at the 
isolated manor-house, the busy farm, and the muir- 
land cottage. At the wayside village, and even 


in larger towns, many people preferred doing a 
little business with the pack-people, whose goods 
had generally the charm of novelty and reputed 
cheapness, 

Among our pedlers was a shrewd old man, whose 


name we never heard. We children called him, 


‘The Man with the Long Nose.’ He always wore 
a drab-coloured greatcoat with large metal buttons. 
How we rejoiced when that weather-beaten pack- 
man made his appearance, undid his box of multi- 
farious wares, and spread them out on the broad 
oaken table! He did not ask us to buy anything; 
he knew a sight of his quaint picture and story 
books, buck-horn penknives, sham trinkets, and 
grotesque toys, was enough. He talked to the 
farmer of the crops and the weather ; to the mother, 
of the children’s growth ; to chance visitors, of the 
topics of the day. When the children had selected 
what their pocket-money could pay for, our long- 
nosed friend had a comfortable meal before con- 
tinuing his journey. As a rule, in each of his 
rounds he presented one of the young folks with 
a little present, in the shape of a halfpenny ballad, 
a penny story-book, three darning-needles, or a 
bodkin. 

One day he paid us an early visit: there had 
been illness and anxiety in the household—no time 
to attend to pedlers and their packs, The old man 
soon took his departure: he had had nothing to 
eat, our mother quickly remembered, and sent me 
after him with a large piece of bread and cheese. 
Past the farm-yard, the fir plantation, the low 
stone bridge, I ran, and overtook him in the haw- 
thorn-hedged by-road, beside the blue-painted gate 
leading into the ‘Two-tree Park.’ He was much 
pleased. After putting his luncheon into his huge 
greatcoat pocket, he detained me, nothing loath, till 
he had rested his box against one of the gate-bars. 
I see him now, unstrapping that ancient mahogany 
box, and slowly searching in its mysterious depths 
for the little picture-book he gave me, a yellow- 
covered book full of prim-looking people and 
primitive letter-press. 

The air was sweet with May blossom ; the Ayr- 
shire cows browsed lazily beneath the two trees ; 
the brook gurgled among the rough gray stones 
that impeded its progress; sounds of the traffic 
from the high-road came over the Saugh-tree Park 
and the Blush Quarter, but nothing attracted me 
then but the old pedler and my picture-book. 
Memory brings all back to me now! 
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‘The Cheap Wife,’ famous for her hardness of 
hearing and unwillingness to abate one penny of 
her bargains, came to us in her rounds the first 
Monday of every month, with her large pack of 
drapery and haberdashery goods. Our summer 
and winter frocks were often bought from her, her 
gay ribbons trimmed our hats and bonnets. 

In spite of her cognomen, some people declared 
her goods were dear, but we only quote other 
people. To us, that deaf, fresh-coloured, double- 
chinned, middle-aged woman was always ‘The 
Cheap Wife.” If her cotton prints were a half- 
penny per yard dearer than in Stirling, they 
were reckoned infinitely better, and consequently 
cheaper. It would have been treason to have 
said anything against the Cheap Wife, though some 
daring people did try to beat down her prices. 

‘The Dunfermline Table-cloth Wife’ called on us 
about twice a year with the daintiest table-linen 
one could wish to see. Can the National Linen 
Warehouse, can Wilson in Bond Street, shew us 
anything more exquisitely fine, more purely white? 

ome of the members of our family had a weak- 
ness for table-linen, and many a table-cloth and 
+ Rage ema found a resting-place in the ancient 
teak linen-chest in the mid-garret —tenderly 
hoarded for years, and then most of them sold 
when the old home went to strangers. We have 
a Dunfermline table-cloth still, with its border of 
antlered deer, and a tray-napkin of the same 
attern. We never see them without remembering 
the Table-cloth Wife, with her enormous pack, 
which seemed far too heavy for so slender a little 
woman as our active black-eyed friend. Her 
husband wove the linen, and she sold it. 

Kirsty Scott, old, withered, lame, with her oddly 
fashioned cap, and gray duffle cloak, was among 
our regular pack-people. She had drapery goods’ 
too, and coloured Nottingham stockings, that were 
made for anything but an ordinary foot ; however, 
we bought them, and wore them, though secretly 
astonished at their shape. Kirsty Scott was a 
favourite in the kitchen, as she detailed all the 
country-side gossip, and had cheaper and gayer 
home-spun striped calicoes than even the Cheap 


ife, 

We had also two Irish chapmen, who afterwards 
set up as shopkeepers, and had a prosperous busi- 
ness in that village on the banks of whose classic 
river Gil Morrice sang, and Sir John the Greme 
fought and fell. 

One of these Irishmen throve as a draper, the 
other as a glass and crockery merchant : the former 
was of a aes EY type of character, reserved in 
manner, upright in his dealings ; the latter, jovial, 
talkative, and attached to creature comforts. On 
being asked how much whisky he consumed each 
day, his reply was characteristic: ‘I take a glass 
in the morning at my own expense, and another 
at night ; and if anybody asks me to take another 
during the day, why, indeed, I just take it’ When 
he frequented country-houses with his large basket 
of beautiful china, few people found out that, 
though perfect in quality, each piece had a flaw. 
Notable housewives, proud of their bargains, were 
mortified afterwards at finding a secret crack in 
their choice vase or tea-pot, which discovery, how- 
ever, they generally kept to themselves, 

‘Salt Charlie’ was not a ler in the usual 


horse, and drove every fortnight into the farm- 
yard. He supplied us with salt—whose snow-white 
flakes surpassed the salt of the village grocer— 
crockery, salt-fish, and many other commodities, 
He was a small man, with shaggy brows and a 
broad bonnst—a large round Tam-o’-Shanter cap 
will best describe it. Salt Charlie and his pony 
were fed and rested while the latest country news 
were discussed. We always greeted the worthy 
man and his white pony with pleasure ; his gaudy 
porringers and unshapely mugs we looked upon as 
fine specimens of art ; and in very early days some 
of us confounded him with Prince Charlie! That 
alone cast a halo round the old beetle-browed 
cadger ! 

A worthy couple, Willie and Effie Sharp, sojourned 
at different houses in the country as their ser- 
vices were required. They were adepts in making 
tush and straw mats, straw mattresses, heather 
brooms and ranges.* , Their mode of life led 
them often among the wild moors, where Willie 
was bit by an adder on the ankle. It lamed him 
for life, but he still managed to get about and 
support himself ‘and wife, or rather they helped to 
support each other. Willie was a theologian, and 
liked to discuss religious subjects. He and Effie 
were much attached to each other. We had lost 
sight of them for years, when Effie came back 
alone. Willie was dead. ‘He died in my arms, 
the old woman said with tears in her eyes ; ‘but 
noo he is in the Everlasting Arms, nae mair weary 
moors to travel across, and nae mair countin’ 0’ 
bawbees, when work is scarce and meat dear’ 

We must not pass over John Featherstone, a rat- 
catcher from Yorkshire, who spent many weeks at 
the farm when the out-houses were infested with 
rats. John was a spare, silent old man with a 
hardy pony and a number of steel traps. In the 
Stirling market, he made known his alte to the 

ublic by a dried rat-skin fastened to the top of a 
ong pole, 

Of an evening, John Featherstone sat by the 
kitchen fire and made geese-nests and door-mats of 
plaited straw. He was proud of his thrift-case, a 
piece of square wood with strings across, through 
which he placed a bundle of dried reeds, each one 
neatly cut and ready to act as a rushlight. This 
thrift-case he fixed within the kitchen chimney a 
little way above the right hob. He was not pleased 
if the servants lit their candles without using a 
thrift ; and the geese wounded his feelings if they 
did not take kindly to their new-fashioned nests. 
Of his former history we knew nothing, but judged 
from his habits that he was an arbitrary ruler in 
his own house. 

An old woman frequently came, whose advent 
was especially welcome to the children, as her 
wares consisted of a species of ‘ black rock,’ which, 
she said, was ‘guid for the cough, and the cauld, 
and the shortness of breath.’ 

Another, who wore caps of a quaint fashion, and 
gave herself languid airs, sold peppermint and 
cinnamon waters. She was not at all patronised, 
except by the servant-maids, whom she used to 
bribe with sips of her cordials to puff them in the 


* Small heather brushes for cleaning dairy dishes and 
saucepans. 

+ In Stephens’s Book of the Farm, there is a full de- 
scription of John Featherstone’s skilful method of rat- 
catching. 
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rlour. ‘Then there was Blind Bethia, whose 
hasket was stocked with pretty pin-cushions, 
needle-books, and such-like knickknacks, made by 
the ladies at C——, with whom Bethia was a great 
favourite ; and she had as ready a sale among the 
muirland lairds and small farmers as the bearer of 
the mission-basket now has at fashionable water- 
ing-places, 

n our quiet country life, the beggars were also 
a constant source of interest to us—the blind folks 
led by friendly hands from door to door, each 
family sending a servant with the blind beggar to 
the next house, after providing him or her with 
food. Then there were our lame beggars—old men 
with Kilmarnock night-caps and hodden-gray 
coats, ancient crones with white flannel hoods and 
blue home-spun wrappers—who traversed the 
country in a peculiar sort of palanquin, and were 
indebted to deste for their bearers. There were 
‘ ’s blankets’ and a warm corner in the 
*barn-loft’ for those who really seemed needy, and 
came late begging for ‘a night’s quarters.’ A poor 
family was sometimes kept from Saturday to 
Monday, and even longer, if one of the party was 
infirm or ill. 

Strange and sad were some of their histories. 
One of these poor creatures—a —— paralysed 
young woman—was crossing a bleak moor, some 
years before, with her baby in her arms; a snow- 
storm came on, blinding her eyes and benumbing 
her frame ; her healthy arm was gradually losing 
its power—she could hold her child no longer. 
Wrapping it carefully in her threadbare cloak, 
and placing it for shelter beneath some bushes, the 
mother hurried to the nearest house for help as 
fast as her trembling limbs would admit. Feeble 
and lame, it was long ere she reached a farm on 
the outskirts of the moor, and was again on her 
way back to her child, with two strong men, the 
snow-drift dimming their sight and clogging their 
footsteps. It was too late; the baby was dead— 
gone home for shelter and rest to the Saviour who 
especially invites little children to come unto Him. 
The wretched mother nearly died from the effects 
of that stormy night. She was a gentle creature, 
with soft brown eyes, and the patient, wistful look 
which is so often akin to suffering. 

An old peasant-woman was talking to our nurse 
one day, out of doors, of her failing sight, her weak 
chest, and other trials. ‘gangin’ wife’ came 
past. She stood still, listened for a minute, and 
then exclaimed: ‘Ye may talk o’ your trials, but 
I’m thinkin’ mine hae been sairer. My gudeman 
was a collier, and one day was brought hame to 
me a corpse ; my twa braw sons were colliers too, 
and in the course o’ a year or twa they too were 
brought hame to me dead. These were awfu’ 
trials, and a’maist mair, ye wad think, than ane 
could bear; but there was anither, far waur, and 
I’ve never got owre it. My only dochter fell into 
great misfortunes, and I lost her. Oh, I’ll never 
get owre it !’ 

‘The Whinging Blackness Man’ was pasty-faced, 
blear-eyed, and peevish, as his name betokens ; 
yet we liked to see him shambling towards the 

ouse. His arrival had actually gladdened us 
when he appeared in his usual lachrymose mood, 
one sultry summer day, at our Blackness sea- 
bathing quarters. Hence his nickname; and 
henceforth he was enrolled as one of our beggars. 


always clean and neat, but looking as if most days 
in the week were jours maigres to him, Humble 
was his obeisance, meek his cordial merct. He 
never lingered about the place, but was alert in 
movement, and very silent—doubtless because our 
Scotch servants could not understand him. One 
of my sisters having been complimented on her 
diligence as a French scholar, got by heart a few 
phrases from the vocabulary ; and the next time 
the little Frenchman appeared with his wistful, 
anxious face, after he had had his usual awmous 
(alms), she glibly pronounced her well-conned 
questions. Such a brightening of the face, such a 
light in the eyes, as the man poured forth a fluent 
reply, not one word of which she could compre- 
hend! He soon seemed to see how matters stood, 
and, with the usual bow and ‘Merci bien, Made- 
moiselle,” turned away, leaving my little sister 
rather crest-fallen at her inability to understand 
the voluble torrent of the apparently unknown 
tongue which had greeted her ears, 

We had our ‘gentle beggars’ too, of whom I 
can only remember Old Tibby, and Archie, ‘the 
stickit* minister. Old Tibby wore a threadbare 
scarlet cloak, trimmed with ermine—real ermine, 
but sadly spoiled from age and exposure to all 
weathers. She was nearly related to a radical 
muirland laird, who talked big and looked high. 
Why his old Aunt Tibby begged her bread from 
door to door, while he had enough and to spare, 
was a mystery we never could fathom. Archie, 
the stickit minister, was an object of reverence to 
our old nurse, whom he always called Miss Mellis. 
He got his alms in silver. Archie wore rusty 
black, was absent in manner, and hopeless in look. 
He received his alms gratefully, and smiled—but 
what a woe-begone smile! Poor old Archie! he 
had erst his early dreams of fame within the gray 
college walls, though now he begged for daily 
bread, through summer heat and winter snow. 
All the servants were proud to help him, though 
he was but a ‘stickit minister.” He sometimes did 
light farm-work at ‘thrang’ or busy times, such as 
hay-making and harvest. My father was so far a 

olitical economist, that he preferred to give able- 
odied persons work instead of mere alms. 

Laird Stirling was a sturdy beggar who had 
muddled away all his fortune. He was offered a 
shilling a day and his dinner to work in the 
garden and do other jobs about the farm. Laird 
Stirling shook his meal-bag defiantly, and ex- 
claimed: ‘I mak mair o’ that, I mak mair 0’ 
that!’ He did not shew his face for long after- 
wards. 

The beggars were always provided with oatmeal 
bags, which were liberally filled at the farm-houses, 
one handful at a time being the usual alms. Our 

arents thought it better to give food than oatmeal, 
enme many of the paupers sold the meal for 
whisky. 

In later and more luxurious times, even meal 
was not always appreciated. Two beggars met at 
the foot of a steep road in our neighbourhood one 
afternoon, and were overheard to say: ‘Dinna 
waste your shoon comin’ this gate; it’s a mean 
hole—no sae muckle as a bawbee.’ 

‘But surely you got meal ?” 

‘O yes; but wha cares for meal ?’ 

Davie Blair, a half-witted man, who did errands 


* Hopelessly plucked, 


a One of our regular beggars was a tiny Frenchman, 
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for us, received twopence for each parcel he brought 
from the nearest village. One morning the cook 
asked him to sit down and wait a few minutes for 

yment, as the mistress was engaged in the par- 

our. He walked to the lobby-door and called out 

that he was in a hurry. ‘Have patience, Davie,’ 
the mistress answered. ‘’Deed, no,’ shouted Davie ; 
‘I have nae time for patience.’ 

Of our half-witted mendicants, the most remark- 
able were ‘Long Harry Ritchie’ and ‘Daft Jock 
Nelson. Though apparently harmless, they would 
in present days have both been in an asylum. The 
former was a gigantic man, morose and melancholy 
mad; he scorned a halfpenny, and would only 
accept ‘a muckle ane’—a penny. The latter occa- 
sionally found work at farm-houses. He was fond 
of singing and jokes—danced after a fashion, and 
enjoyed life such as it was for him. 

Space would fail to tell of all the gipsy and 
fortune-telling tramps. Some pitched their tents 
on old by-roads and waste places near our farm, 
and then no day passed without a visit from the 
encampment, Here it was a gigantic swart man 
selling horn spoons, and so savage in aspect, that 
the women-servants, if alone, were afraid to dismiss 
him without making a purchase. There it was 
a slender, bright-eyed, raven-haired woman, with 
tin-ware on her arm. Pertinacious and persevering 
were the tinklers, but they were not looked on with 
a favourable eye. When they were camped on the 
outskirts of our land, the dogs barked more of nights, 
and odds and ends about the premises mysteri- 
ously disappeared. A neighbouring farmer’s pig 
died and was buried. “Ghoul-like came the gipsies 
to beg leave to disinter and eat the remains! 

On autumn afternoons, we had many a merry 
blaeberry * gathering on the moors of Gircosh, 


sombre juniper bushes. The younger children, 
when tired of blaeberries, rambled off with our 
old nurse to look for the staghorn moss or ‘deer- 
grass’ (the badge of the Mackenzie clan), which 
twisted itself over the gray-lichened stones and 
rough crags. With our hats decked with deer-grass, 
our baskets brimful of blaeberries, we often finished 
the evening by drinking tea, and eating scones and 
blaeberry jam, at a muirland lairdship on the 
borders of Gircosh. Hospitable, kindly people the 
laird’s family were. Many a merry hour we spent 
in that stone-floored parlour, with its shelves of 
stuffed owls, hawks, weasels, and squirrels, a stately 
heron presiding over all. There was a large book- 
case too, where we first made acquaintance with Sir 
Walter Scott’s works. An old-fashioned clock 
stood in one corner of the parlour, and two in the 
kitchen, so we had due warning when it was time 
to go home; but Nurse Mellis had enough to do 
sometimes to get us and our baskets across the 
|| fields and by-roads that lay between our home and 
the muirland lairdship. 

Every park or field had its peculiar charm 
for us. {Vell we knew where the best black- 
berries and sloes were to be found, where the 
scent of the bog-myrtle (sweet gale) was strongest, 
where the primrose first shewed forth its yellow 
blossoms, where the plover’s plaintive note lingered 
latest ; and in all our rambles, from the venerable 
oak-tree on whose mossed branches we could sit in 
safety, and look down into a spring of crystal water, 


* Whortle-berry—Vaccinium myrtillus. 


among warm-coloured mosses, purple heather, and |, 


to the camstane quarry with its pulpit-like nooks, 
our old nurse trotted after us in her round frilled 
cotton cap and dark-blue print gown. 

Our servants infinitely preferred the camstane to 
pipeclay or whiting for keeping the stone passages 
and kitchen floor more permanently white. On our 
way home from Gircosh, when we did not go to the 
laird’s house, we sometimes rested at a cotter’s farm 
on the borders of the moor. In the clay-floored 
kitchen, old Peggy Gray, the mistress, in peaked 
white cap, stuff gown, and ample checkered cotton 
apron, spun at the fireside. Sometimes, as a great 
favour, she allowed us to turn her spinning-wheel 
and handle the flax, her daughter Katie meantime 
baking oat-cakes, of which we had always a portion, 
and a piece of curd if it was cheese-making day. 
When Peggy Gray paid us a visit, she wore the 
same style of — cap or souback mutch, and a 
woollen shawl : we should not have recognised her 
ina bonnet. Peggy was a good old soul, though 
almost a fatalist ; and instead of lamenting over the 
misdemeanours of some of the neighbours, she 
would say in a resigned tone of voice: ‘ Puir laddie, 
he couldna win by it; it was ordained for him or 
ever he had a sark on his back.’ 

Nestling under moss-covered stones, furze bushes, 
and bracken, Peggy Gray’s well was famous for the 
coolness and clearness of its waters, even on the 
hottest summer day. In summer, people came from 
afar for its pure waters, alike sought after for 
making good tea and firm butter. That spring- 
well was wistfully remembered in a foreign land 
when one of our brothers lay languishing on his 
sick-bed. Gircosh and the oak-tree were remem- 
bered too. Tender memories of youth, that so 
often return to us on our death-bed ere God takes 
us home! 

Our tiny nurse Mellis was related to Rob Roy, 
as her family Bible clearly shewed, and very proud 
she was of her cousinship to that redoubtable 
outlaw. 

In after-years, our nurse had a little attic room 
in St Ninian’s, whose walls were decked by pictures 
done by us—sad daubs some of them were, but 
they pleased her. At the time of the Disruption 
(1843), some one asked her if she was going to leave 
the Established Kirk. ‘Na, na, she said; ‘I aye 
gang wi’ Leddy Polmaise.’ Leddy Polmaise staid 
in. While our nurse had only one tune and no 
ear, Mary Beatoun, another of our old servants, who 
often came back to visit us, had a perfect ear, and 
sang ancient Scotch ballads with taste and spirit. 
Mary Beatoun had been industrious and - 
working all her life, the best of dairy-women; no 
cheese so good, no butter so sweet and yellow, 
as that turned out by her skilful hands. She 
hated to be idle ; and when her sight hopelessly 
failed, more than one operation for cataract proving 
useless, she submitted with unmurmuring patience 
to her lot. She had a wonderfully brave heart, 
and in these dark days, with a widowed mother 
still depending on her for support, Mary Beatoun’s 
spirits never flagged. She was one of those women, 
not rare in Scotland long ago, who could turn her 
hand to anything: plain cooking, washing and 
ironing, she excelled in; while few kept up like 
her in hay or harvest field with the most stalwart 
man. Even after she became blind, she made 
better oat-cake than many who had their eyesight ; 
while nothing pleased her more than to help at the 
milking, morning and evening, when she found 
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her way perfectly from Crummie to Hawkie—knew 
where each individual cow stood, and never made 
a mistake between them. Then she used to march 
into the dairy and strain the milk without spilling 
one drop. She was an admirable sick-nurse too, 
or rather had been before her eyesight failed. She 
seems to come before me now—the blue eyes open, 
but sightless, her flaxen hair braided under a broad 
frilled cap, the coloured woollen stocking rapidly 
increasing in her active fingers, her horn snufi-box 
on her lap. She was rarely silent—sometimes 
telling us of the rich Carse pastures, and the wea 
toil of the moss-lairds ere reclaiming the Carse land, 
every acre of which is now a little fortune ; some- 
times gladdening us with snatches of her old ballads 
—the knitting-needles plying merrily while she 
talked or sang. 

When the eldest of the children was yet but a 
child, one of the rare gatherings of friends from 
a far-off land made our farm-house home brighter 
and merrier than even its wont from the glimpses 
brought before our youthful minds of a greater 
world than our ‘ain toon end.’ We were sunning 
ourselves in the pleasant garden, and listening to 
stories of Eastern grandeur and of perils by sea 
and land, when our mother joined us with a pitiful 
tale of a poor Irishtwoman who had evidently seen 
better days, having come begging for needlework, 
and to whom she had given some. One of our 
travelled guests laughed, and said: ‘You will 
never see either the woman or your materials 
again,’ 

‘No matter, replied our mother: ‘they are of 
little value. I am glad to have had something 
to give her to do,’ 

But the work was brought back in due time 
ee yore finished ; and many were the frocks 
an pinafores made for us by the same hand, till 
Mrs Stacey used to come and stay in the house for 
weeks and months as a needlewoman, eventually 
doing all the delicate and elaborate frillings and 
stitchings of a trousseau. Though not a bigoted 
Roman Catholic, it did not answer for our Presby- 
terian servants to know too particularly of poor 
Stacey’s observance of saints’-days and fast-days. 
One Good-Friday we asked if she would have eggs 
for dinner—a shake of the head was the only 
answer. 

‘ Will you have a salt herring, then ?’ 

‘No, no, Miss Elspeth,’ the poor woman replied 
with a sigh: ‘a salt herring is far too delicious for 
me ;’ and she dined that day off bread and butter, 
though ordinarily fond enough of the good things 
of this life. 

Mrs Stacey had a temper, and she and our old 
Seceder, Adam Liddel, a day-labourer who jobbed 
about the farm, were generally at open war when 
they happened to come in contact. 

Adam Liddel had been a small farmer in easy 
enough circumstances, till loss and trial of one 
kind and another reduced him to seek for employ- 
ment on other farms, Adam only came to the 
farm on those Sundays when our regular farm 
men-servants had gone to their distant homes for 
the day. One cold snowy morning he was sitting 
dreamily by the kitchen fire. We peeped in, and 
watched him leaning against the chimney-corner, 
gazing listlessly at the fire, whose bright glow was 
not reflected back in his sad stern face. Hoping 
to cheer him, one of us brought him the Stirling 
newspaper, another Chambers’s Journal, to which 


we had subscribed from the time of its first coming 
out, People who are now inundated with maga- 
zines of every class, cannot realise the eager 
delight with which we hailed Chambers’s Journal 
every Saturday. It was the herald of a cheap and 
good kind of periodical literature. 

Adam looked at us, and said in an emphatic 
voice : ‘Children, I never read the newspapers of 
a Sunday,’ 

We then brought him The Scottish Preacher, a 
collection of lengthy sermons by eminent Presby- 
terian divines—these four brown volumes were 
graciously received, and diligently read. Adam 
Liddel had a warm heart under his rough manner, 
When some of the family, in the heyday of youth 
and hope, departed to what then seemed a land of 
promise, Adam hid himself. He could not bear, he 
said, ‘to see them gang awa.’ Remembering this 
trait in his character, a daughter of the house, on 
her happy wedding morning with the husband of 
her heart, went out to bid good-bye to the faithful 
old man, for she too was departing to a far and 
foreign country. Not having expected to be re- 
membered at such a time, Adam was busy about 
his usual work ; but tears rolled down his weather- 
beaten cheeks, as, with broken voice, he bade her 
respectful and solemn farewell. 

oan Gillespie was the fourth of our pet old 
women, and deserves her share of remembrance. 
She was a slight tiny creature, with brilliant black 
eyes, worked in the gardens and fields, and brought 
us wonderful specimens of printed calico from the 
D—— printfields, where some of her people were 
employed. Many a story she told us of the knobs, 
who came to replace the regular printers, when the 
latter struck for higher wages. There were often 
sad quarrels between the knob-sticks and the 
printers—the former were non-union men, not 
joining in the strikes, but coming from a distance. 

Joan dressed in a simple fashion of her own, 
always clean and neat, but nothing fine or gay. 
She bewailed the printer-girls, who, as a rule, 
spent all their earnings on finery—the parents, on 
good living—and never had anything ready for a 
rainy day. Hence utter want and misery when 
the rainy day did come. 

Once a message on particular business had to be 
sent to Stirling. Neither man nor horse could be 
spared, for it was in the busy spring-time, after a 
long spell of wet weather, and ploughing, sowing, 
and harrowing were all going on in the different 
fields. Lithe, active Joan said she would walk as 
quickly as a farm-horse with a ploughman on his 
back could, and started on her errand. On reaching 
a bridge over an ordinary brook, now swollen with 
the recent rains, she found, to her dismay, the me 
ing-stones and top of the bridge standing up island- 
like, with the water, which could not rush rapidly 
enough under the arch, running fiercely on each 
side. She stood ruefully for a minute; then see- 
ing a farm-man riding leisurely out of an adjoin- 
ing field, called to him to give her a lift across, 
He stared, and took no notice, evidently preoccu- 
pied with the thought that it was the hour for his 
dinner, to which it behoved him to hasten home. 
She shouted again in vain; never dreamed, how- 
ever, of retracing her steps; but taking off her 
shoes and stockings, and placing the letter with 
which she was intrusted in the breast of her gown, 
gathered up her petticoats, and walked right into 
the angry stream, She struggled bravely across ; 
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drew her breath on the bridge, which stood high 
and dry; felt giddy for a moment, as she looked 
on the spate (flood), and listened to its raging; then 
made her way through the torrent on the other 
side, put on her stockings and shoes, and pushed 
on bravely for Stirling, yet above four miles dis- 
tant. She delivered her letter in time ; and, after 
due rest and refreshment, set out again, and had 
the comfort of finding the waters so much gone 
down in the afternoon, that she had to undergo no 
further wading. 

Joan was resolute and energetic, but tender- 
hearted withal. Her daughter died, leaving some 
little children, and the widower married again. 
Joan used to come weeping to us about his having 
chosen a fine stuck-up young woman from the 
servants’ hall of a great house, and bemoaned her 
grand-children, who, she was sure, would be ne- 
glected under the new rule. Full of prejudice 
against the step-mother, Joan went off to Glasgow 
to see them, and came back humbly confessing 
that even in her own daughter’s time the children 
‘|| had never been tidier or seemed better cared for. 


Our childhood’s farm-home still stands beside 
the fir plantation, among green pastures and 
corn-fields ; the blaeberries and deer-grass flourish 
among the rough crags of Gircosh ; the Primrose 
Glen gives forth its wealth of wild-flowers in the 
bright days of spring; the plover haunts the 
sandy brae in the Whinny Park, as in days of 
yore ; but the course of the blithe burn has been 
altered, and the two trees are gone. 

Telegrams are common now in our old postal 
home village; each house and street is lit with 
gas; plough-boy and herd-lassie have their carte- 
de-visite ; and the whir of the sewing-machine is 
as familiar as the sound of the weaver’s shuttle. 
We lean over the mossy bridge to watch the min- 
nows, and listen to the gurgling burn. Willow 
branches kiss the water ; meadow-sweet and whin- 
blossom scent the air; a chaffinch passes swiftly 
with its cheery note; a yellow-hammer peers at 
us with its round eyes from a bush of broom. We 
are old, and gray, and lonely, but those sights and 
sounds of our childhood have made us young again ; 
and we bless God alike for our checkered years of 
joy and sorrow in the past, and trust Him for the 
uncertain future. 


GIGLAMPS. 


My own name is Sam Swailes, Jun. Not a bad 
sort of name, but not a lucky one; judging by 
experience, indeed, it is the reverse of lucky. It 
was a regular mistake from the very beginning, 
{| and so am I; at least my father says so often, 
when he looks round the table at dinner-time on 
Sundays, and sees me in the far corner, next to 
mother. Father never dines with us except on 
that day, when he counts us all up, one by one; 
why, I really can’t say. All I know is that Uncle 
Joe, who sometimes comes on Sunday, used to 
frighten him by saying: ‘Well, Tom, another 
young ’un ?’ 

This always made father turn as white as a 
sheet, and set him counting us all carefully over 
again, which took some time; for, you see, I’d 
thirteen brothers. And then he would sigh as he 
finished with me, and call to mother: ‘ Jane.’ 


‘ Little Sam ought to have been a girl.’ 

* Yes, Tom,’ 

‘But he isn’t.’ 

*No, Tom.’ 

And my father would rub his chin, and blink 
at me over his spectacles; while mother would 
rub her eyes, on the sly, when she thought no one 
was looking, and fidget about on her chair, like 
a cat on a gridiron, till father began to carve. 
How old Mother Mellowdew would have walked 
into her, if mother had been a lad at old Mellow- 
dew’s Classical and Commercial, for nothing gets 
old Mrs M.’s back up so much as when one of the 
lads begins fidgeting. She says it’s ungentleman- 
like ; but that’s all humbug, you know; she 
doesn’t like it because it makes a fellow hungry. 
Else why do they shake a sack of potatoes, if it 
isn’t to make room for more ? 

Then Uncle Joe would tell my father not to be 
a bully. 

‘4 bully !’ cries my father, staring at uncle. 

* Yes, a bully,’ answers Uncle Joe. 

‘Well, I never!’ 

‘Why,’ says Uncle Joe, ‘you know it’s not 
Jane’s fault.’ 

‘I’m sure I couldn’t help it,’ whimpers my 
mother, as she strokes my hair. 

‘Of course, you couldn’t, says Uncle Joe; ‘so, 
let’s have no more bullying, Tom ;’ and then 
uncle would stick his napkin in his mouth, and 
wink and snort till he was red in the face, for he 
was an awfully peppery fellow was Uncle Joe, 
and used to plich kato father, right and left, if 
anything didn’t suit him. He was a jolly, good 
fellow, however, and to see him conjure half-a- 
crown out of an orange clean into your pocket, 
and give you an hour to spend it in, threatening 
to conjure it back, if you didn’t look sharp, was a 
prétty sight to us boys. 

Iam, myself, at Old Mellowdew’s Classical and 
Commercial Academy. Old Mellowdew is not 
a bad sort of fellow, for he hates sneaking, and 
tells us to fight it out amongst ourselves, if we 
can’t agree ; and he does like to see a jolly set-to, 
I can tell you, although he pretends to be angry 
if any one tells him of a fight. Why, when little 
Bloggs jun. whopped that sneaking old Diggle, 
who’s a head taller than him, I should like to 
know _ old Mellowdew gave Bloggs jun. double 
sixes at dinner, and half a glass of beer out of his 
own particular jug, if he wasn’t pleased at Blogg 
junior’s plucky style of fighting. 

When old Mellowdew talks, he uses such long 
dictionary words, that it reminds one for all the 
world of those Chinese jugglers pulling yards and 
yards of tape out of their mouths. It isn’t the 
pulling out that’s wonderful ; the thing is how he 
got it all in, so as to be able to pull it out. That’s 
what puzzles me. Fancy talking a paragraph of 
six-syllabled words, like Daddy Mellowdew does! 
Sam Swindells says he has to tie his tongue in a 
knot, so as to make more room in his mouth ; but, 
of course, he doesn’t do that ; that’s only Sam’s 
fun, you know, for Sam is a funny fellow, and no 
mistake. 

We had not good tuck-outs at Daddy’s, though 
we'd always plenty ; it was what he called plain but 
substantial, something like the lumps of fat we 
used to get, very plain to the eye, and very sub- 
stantial in size, to make us look sleek, I suppose, 
but, bless you! we never used to eat ’em, not we ; 
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Muffins did that. The fact is, I don’t believe 
Muffins ever got anything else but fat, and plenty 
of it too, for the old ‘Classical and Commercial’ 
used to let us know pretty quick if he caught us 
leaving the fat on our plates, so it generally went 
on the sly under the table, where Muffins was 
always on the look-out. My! how that dog did 


shine! Bloggs junior used to say he left a grease- 
spot wherever he trod, but I don’t quite believe 
that. 


Sam Swindells once dropt in for it nicely, all 
through Muffins. One day, wherever that dog 
went, Sam would follow him with his eyes, although 
old Mellowdew told him more than once to mind 
his work, and not look out of the window. It 
was no use. Sam couldn’t keep his eyes off 
Muffins. 

‘What’s the row, Sam ?’ I whispered. 

‘Hush! Such a lark!’ 

‘What is it? Do tell me.’ 

‘Well, I gave Muffins the top of a match, stuck 
inside a lump of fat, this morning, and he swal- 
lowed it clean without even winking, and now 
I’m waiting to see him flare up sky-high.’ And 
Sam chuckled and cracked his knuckles like fire- 
works, as he saw Muffins rub himself against a 

ost. 

‘If that don’t start him,’ he said, ‘ blest if I don’t 
skewer him, rub him all over with gunpowder, 
and then set fire to his tail, He’d go off just like 
a Roman candle.’ 

Next minute, Sam got a clinker on his ear that 
made him see lots of Roman candles, I’ll be bound, 
and then he was hauled out of his seat to practise 
swimming on Daddy’s knee. Didn’t he yell? 
But when the old ‘Classical’ got tired, Sam came 
slinking back to his place with his tongue in his 
cheek. 

‘Had the old cock there,’ he whispered to me. 

‘How?’ 

‘Thought I might catch it, so I stuffed my 
trousers with old newspapers. Twig? 

I did twig. 

Daddy was awfully fond of whopping us. ‘Spare 
the rod ’—not he ; but then he always played fair. 
If he licked the wrong lad, and he often did, for 
he was an awfully gingery customer, he always let 
that fellow off next time, and thrashed the other one 
in his place. Now, Bloggs junior once let a marble 
drop in class, and Daddy thought it was Swindells, 
so he gave Sam a jolly good dusting. When he 
found out he’d made a mistake, he wrote up on 
the black-board: ‘Feb. 19th, Bloggs junior this 
day permitted a globularly formed stone, employed 
for gambling purposes, to come into contact with 
the floor. Swindells erroneously castigated for the 
offence.” Next day, when he caught Swindells 
pulling faces at him, he gave Bloggs a marble’s 
worth, and then gave Sam the rest of the thrashing. 

Then, too, in religion he was downright fair. 
He always took the boarders to church on Sunday, 
that is, sometimes to church, and sometimes to 
chapel. There were three church fellows, two 
Catholics, seven Dissenters, and a Jew; so he 
went three Sundays to church, two to mass, and 
seven to different chapels ; but he never took ’em to 
synagogue. ‘No, sir,’ he’d say, ‘one must draw 
a line somewhere ; and this is a Christian country, 
sir, a Christian country.’ 

But we’d another name for Daddy besides the 
* Classical and Commercial ;’ we used to call him 


the Bloodstone. You know what a red billiard- 
ball looks like when it has been used so long that 
almost all the colour has gone, and there’s nothing 
left but a few splotches of pink here and there. 
Well, Daddy’s head was just like that. And when 
a fellow only said ‘ Flop !’ the whole school would 
roar again ; but Daddy never could find out what 
it meant, or else he’d have whopped us all round 
in half a jiffy. Of course you’ve heard of the 
eagle prigging a tortoise, and smashing him on a 
stone, so as to get at him, instead of eating him 
with a pin, like you eat ’winkles; and how the 
eagle once mistook a man’s bald head for a stone, 
and knocked his brains out by dropping the tor- 
toise on him. Well, whenever a fellow said ‘ Flop,’ 
we all knew he meant that the eagle had just let 
the tortoise drop on Daddy’s head; and then to 
see Daddy rubbing his bald pate, when he couldn’t 
make out why we were laughing, was simply 
charming. But the best fun we had was teas 
Griiner, a little, snuffy, old fellow that used to 
teach German and music, 

Mother wouldn’t let me learn for ever so long, 
because Uncle Joe once frightened her by saying 
that it took the enamel off the teeth, and that if 
_ said + igen jam in German, it would sound 
ike pickled walnuts. And mother sucked it 
all in! But old Griiner was fine fun, How 
the lads used to mock, and play all sorts of 
practical jokes on him; and he never daring 
to say a word, for fear he’d get into a row 
with the old ‘Classical and Commercial, and thus 
get turned off, for he was very poor. But he 
never found out half the tricks played on him, 
not he. And that made Sam Swindells say his 
name couldn’t be Griiner, for he was so very green, 
he couldn’t possibly be Griiner. However, it didn’t 
last long, for, one day, we played our last trick 
on old Giglamps, as we used to call him, and this 
was how it took place. 

Now, whenever old Giglamps wanted to make 
us pay particular attention to anything, he always 
used to dab his finger on the desk, and then clap it 
against his nose; and this day he happened to 
stand just before Charlie Jackson’s place, who 
couldn’t resist the fun, and so he rubbed a lot of 
chalk on the edge of the desk. In less than ten 
minutes, one side of Griiner’s nose was as white as 
a goose’s back ; and then Charlie got a lot of thick 
ink from the bottom of a nearly dried-out inkstand, 
and spread it, on the sly, just where Giglamps 
would put his finger. Dab comes the finger, and 
next moment, such an awful patch of black on the 
top of his white nose, that the fellows couldn't keep 
in their tittering any longer, and burst out into a 
regular roar. Giglamps stared, for he couldn’t tell 
what was the matter. At last, he caught sight of 
his inky finger, and saw the chalk and ink on 
Charlie’s desk. He went as white as a sheet, and 
trembled all over; and then, rushing off to the 
fire-place, collared the poker. 

As soon as Charlie saw this, he ducked down at 
once under the desk, and began to crawl under the 
forms, but Giglamps was after him in a jiffy. Then 
Charley bobbed up at the other end, and scrambled 
like mad over the desks as hard as he could tilt, 
Giglamps steaming and raging after him, like a 
madman, while the lads shied their books at him 
as hard as they could, for they knew he’d never 
find out who did it, he was in such an awful 
dander. Scissors! how we did cheer, and yell, 
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and shout, whenever Charlie dodged him ; but how 
we did scream when, at last, he stumbled and fell 
under a desk, with Giglamps tearing full speed 
after him. Just as Griiner rushed past me, I 
stuck my legs out—I couldn’t help it, ‘pon my 
word, I couldn’t—and bang went Giglamps, flat as 
a fluke, on the floor. Next moment he was up 
again, and turned on to me with an awful curse, as 
he lifted the poker w? to strike, and then— 
with a cry as if he was choking, he sent the poker 
flying to the other end of the room, caught me u 
in his arms, and hugged and kissed me till 
thought I should have been suffocated. And cry! 
Ol, how he did cry! 

The lads were so astonished that they couldn’t 
even make a noise. You heard nothing but poor 
old Giglamps sobbing as if his heart would break. 
As for Charlie, he didn’t know what to do. First, 
he burst ort laughing, and then got as red as a 
turkey-cock, wriggled his arms and legs about ; and 
at last came up to old Griiner, and stammered out : 
‘Mr Griiner, I beg your pardon ; I didn’t mean to 
pain you, ’pon my word I didn’t.’ 

Poor old Giglamps looked up through his tears, 
and sobbed out : ‘ Mistare Jacksone, you a shentle- 
man. Gott bless you!’ 

Just then, old Mellowdew came in to see what 
all the row was about, and didn’t he stare when he 
saw the place! ‘Young gentlemen, will any one 
be kind enough to explain this?’ he said, his lips 
getting tight on-his teeth, and his face turning 


—_—. 

Charlie walked up to him like a hero. ‘If you 
please, Mr Mellowdew, I insulted Mr Griiner, and 
in trying to punish me we made this mess between 
us; but it’s my fault’ 

My! how Daddy did glare. ‘ Very well, Jackson,’ 
he said, cool as a cucumber, though we knew well 
enough he was in a towering rage ; ‘just fetch my 
cane. 

Charlie turned to go; but old Giglamps, like a 
regular brick, came forward, and said: ‘ Mistare 
Mellowjew, it is quite true zat Mistare Jacksone did 
insult me, but he has forgotten to tell you zat he 
begged mine pardgn, like a shentleman ; and I beg 
zat you vill note punish him, and I shall feel 
honoured if he vill shake hands wiz me.’ 

How the lads did cheer and shout for joy ; and 
then, when Giglamps asked ’em for three cheers for 
Daddy, they gave ’em with a will, just to put him 
in a good humour. When they had finished, the 
old ‘Classical and Commercial’ looked as pleased 
as Punch, and then told the boys to be quiet, for 
he’d a word to say. So he begins quite pompous : 
‘Young gentlemen, I will pass over this breach of 
discipline on the present occasion, that the lesson 
it teaches may be more firmly impressed upon your 
youthful minds. Remember this: whenever an 
English gentleman’ (he said this in big capitals) 
‘wantonly insults another—he apologises.—Mr 
Jackson, the latter part of your conduct has given 
me the most heartfelt satisfaction, for my greatest 
desire is that my pupils should act in a manner 
becoming to an er, er, English gentleman.—Young 
gentlemen, resume your studies,’ 

As soon as we got into the playground that day, 
Charlie called all the lads round him. ‘ Now, you 
fellows,’ said he, ‘whoever insults Mr Griiner again, 
insults me.” Then turning up his shirt-sleeves: 
‘Has any one anything to say against Mr Griiner ? 
No? Then I’m glad to see you know a brick 


when you meet him.’ And Charlie rolled his shirt- 
sleeves down, and put his coat and waistcoat on 
again ; but he didn’t come into the playground for 
at least three days after that, but sat moping alone 
over his books. 

That afternoon, when school was over, Giglamps 
came up to me, and asked me if I would go home 
with him to tea, and told me that old Mellowdew 
had given me leave. So, as I thought a change 
would be some fun, I went. Well, we had hardly 
got into the fields, when he pulled out a parcel of 
dry bread and cheese, and fell to, as if he hadn't 
eaten for a week, without ever offering me the 
slightest bit ; and I felt rather peckish, thank you, 
and rather low-spirited. However, when we got 
into town, he stopped at a contectioner’s, and 
bought some muffins and crumpets, and seed-cakes 
and raspberry jam. After that, we passed a green- 
grocer’s, and there he bought oranges and apples, 
and pears and nuts; and I began to feel better, 
and took rather a fancy to old Giglamps. 

At last he stopped at the door of a little house, 
let himself in with a latch-key, and telling me 
to be quiet, began to creep up-stairs as silent as 
a mouse, while I held my breath, not knowing 
what was going to happen. At one of the doors 
on the landing he stopped, listened for two or three 
seconds, and then gently pushed the door open and 
peeped in. 

I heard a voice, just like a girl’s, call out some- 
thing in German to him, and then, next moment, 
he beckoned me to follow. When I got inside the 
room, which was jolly warm and comfortable, I 
saw a pale-faced lad sitting near the window, with 
all sorts of books on a table at his side. And 
would you believe it? That lad was as like me 
as two pins. But he was a cripple for life—and 
the father had done it, at least I was told so after- 
wards. In one of his tempers he had struck the 
lad, and the poor thing fell down-stairs and injured 
his back-bone some way or other. At anyrate, 
there he was, crippled for life. 

‘Here, Fritz, said old Giglamps in his comical 
English, ‘I have brought a little friend to see you. 
—Come in, Sam. This is my son Fritz, my little 
darling. Now do try to be friends, won’t you ?’ 

‘Of course, we will,’ said Fritz with such a 
sweet smile, and in much better English than 
his father ! 

And then, while old Giglamps got the tea 
ready, Fritz shewed me his picture-books; such 
a lot, and with plenty of fighting in ’em. And 
didn’t the table look well, when all the things 
were put on, for only us three to pitch into ’em! 
But old Giglamps didn’t touch anything, except 
about half a cup of tea, which didn’t seem to 
astonish Fritz at all, though how a fellow could 
keep his fingers away from seed-cake and rasp- 
berry jam, when he could walk into bread and 
cheese, like old Griiner did, coming home, is more 
than I can make out. 

‘Why doesn’t your father eat something, Fritz ? 
I whispered. 

‘Oh! he dines Jate in the afternoon, and never 
touches anything till supper-time, after I go to 
bed, said Fritz—‘You’ve had your dinner, of 
course, father, haven’t you ?” 

‘Yes, darling, before I came home.’ 

‘Why,’ I cried, ‘you only had br’-—— _ But old 
Giglamps gave me such a kick on the shins, that 
I couldn’t help yelling ; and then he comes round 
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to me, as cool as a cucumber, and pretends to be 
sorry that I hurt myself, and then, all of a sudden, 
whispers in my ear: ‘Be quiet, Sam, and I'll give 
~ an orange.’ So I held my tongue, and Gig- 
amps immediately began to tell us a comic tale, 
that made us roar again. Then after tea was 
over—and a jolly good feed it was too—old 
Griiner put the things away (except the oranges 
and the apples, and the nuts and the pears), and 
brought out a fiddle-case. Oh! scissors, if you’d 
seen him take that fiddle out, and wipe it gently 
all over with an old silk pocket-handkerchief, and 
et it, and talk to it, just like a baby, you would 
ave split with laughing! But when he began to 
play, why, then you’d do just what Giglamps 
wanted. I know I wanted to cry sometimes, and 
then I wanted to dance. I never felt so queer in 
all my life. The sound would sometimes go down 
his legs, along the floor, then up my legs and all 
overme. I’m sure it did; I could feel it ; so it’s 
quite true. And then, when it was getting dark, 
old Griiner took me back to the ‘Classical and 
Commercial,’ and seemed so glad when both 
Fritz and myself asked him if I might come again. 
So he promised I should; and many a jolly 
evening have Charlie Jackson and I spent with ’em. 

But Fritz got worse and worse as winter came 
on, for there was something the matter with his 
chest as well as with his back, and the poor little 
fellow died before Christmas came round. 

And poor old Giglamps died soon after, and left 
me his fiddle. Father’s got it now. They say he 
died of a broken heart. I don’t exactly know what 
that is; but when Charlie Jackson heard of it, he 
cried like a baby. Poor old Giglamps! 


FROM CAMBODIA TO CHINA. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I, 


Tr has long been an object of desire to geographical 
explorers and the pioneers of civilisation to dis- 
cover a passage from the Burman Empire to China 
oie te and thus avoid the tedious delay of sail- 
ing round the peninsula of Malacca. The English 
have tried it, but without success. The French, 
having formed a colony in Cambodia, and made 
Saigon their capital, thought it desirable to send 
an expedition up the river Mekong, a wide stream 
which leads into the very heart of China, with the 
object of discovering whether it was navigable, or 
if the rapids which the natives spoke of were an 
impracticable barrier. It is with a strong feeling 
of repugnance that Asiatic princes listen to any 
project of exploration in their domains. They are 
well aware that a fortified counting-house was the 
cradle of our immense dominion in India, and that 
a single settlement on their shores often leads to 
a definitive conquest. The colonists will not stand 
idle ; they do not allow of indolence or barbarism 
on their frontiers ; the naturally fertile soil must 
yield its produce for them to trade with, and the 
warlike tribes are reduced to obedience. Thus it 
was not easy to obtain permission from the four 
cabinets to whom, in this case, it was necessary to 
apply. That of Pekin used arts of persuasion, on 
the ground of the great peril to life in that part 
of the empire ; the king of Siam, who had long 
wished to appropriate Laos, considered the journey 
as preparatory to taking formal possession of that 
country by the French; but the opposition was 


useless, and it was determined to start, and wait 
in Lower Laos for the letters which had not yet 
arrived, 

The prospect was not very encouraging, since the 
vast region of Laos, which on its northern frontier 
touches upon China, and on its southern on Cam- 
bodia, passes for one of the most unhealthy in the 
world. Those missionaries who braved it were soon 
martyrs to the climate, or returned very ill; and the 
only traveller who ever ventured there did not get 
far up the country before he succumbed. This expe- 
dition comprised five Frenchmen, officers of marine, 
and M. de Carné, from whose work the following 
account is drawn, assisted by ten or twelve natives, 
One of these, who was to act as interpreter in Laos, 
was the only one who shewed any pleasure at the 
prospect before him ; he was the son of a wander- 
ing merchant, and had long followed his father 
through the mountains and forests, sleeping under 
trees or in a pagoda, and living on the rice which 
is freely given by the natives to every traveller. 
He had learned the virtues of different plants, and, 
coming from a distant land, was highly respected 
by the Cambodians. He had made himself a bonze, 
but had thrown away the priestly frock, and all 
the confidence and respect it inspires, that he might 
take a wife, who deceived him. Still, he daily 
sang his hymn of praise to Buddha, and carried 
about a little silver-gilt statuette of his god. 

Amid feasts given by the king of Cambodia, and 
the firing of cannon, the party started from the 
capital, Pnom-Penh, up the wide stream which was 
to lead them to the Flowery Land. Their boats 
were made of a single tree holiowed out by fire, and 
covered with a circular awning of large leaves, over 
a trellis-work of bamboo ; a good protection from the 
heat, but far from efficacious in the rainy season, 
which was shortly to intervene. A narrow plank 
formed an exterior gallery, on which the boatmen 
moved with their oars, whilst the captain, seated 
at the stern, guided the helm with great skill. 
Beautiful islands separated the wide stream into 
numberless arms, whilst the waters breaking over 
the rocks, formed an uninterrupted succession of 
rapids, the roar of which echoed through the air. 
Between the islands, on rocks buried beneath 
the water, trees and bushes had taken root, and 
looked like an inundated forest. Through this 
difficult passage the skiffs had to be directed, the 
boatmen .shewing their address by driving them 
between trees through which the water boiled, and 
where a false balance would have thrown them on 
the shoals. After many hours of this excitement 
in the intense heat of the day, it was no small 
pleasure to land for the night. 

The halt was selected by dispossessing herds of 
wild boars from their haunt, and the forest was 
the dining-hall. Trees were cut down, the tall 
grass plucked up, dripping with moisture; the 
fires were lighted, dinner prepared, often of a 
very frugal character, sometimes more sumptuous 
according to the good fortune of the day in shooting 
game. ‘The grasshopper’s chirp was heard at every 
station, as if to give the note to the other singers 
in this forest of verdure. Life seemed to be re- 
animated at nightfall; animals like man, over- 
come by the tropical heat, make a long siesta until 
the sun almost disappears beneath the horizon ; 
then the elephant comes out, and the sharp cry of 
the tiger is heard in too close proximity. 

Nine days were passed in this monotonous 
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voyage, when the first village of the redoubtable 
Laos was reached. Fifteen days were required for 
arrangements to be made with the unwilling gover- 
nor, during which time the barrels of brandy and 
wine-were pierced in a single night by myriads of 
invisible insects, and the flour was spoiled by the 
constant humidity ; scarcely any could be pre- 
served for the quinine pills, of which it was an 
essential element, and of which the party already 
required a large and daily supply. Besides the 
inevitable fever which attacked them all, two were 
in t danger from typhus fever and dysentery. 
‘At length they started again, taking their invalids, 
who, after being wholly despaired of, recovered. 
Again on the stormy waters, creeping by the shores 
of the islands, and grappling with the wonderfully 
large climbing-plants which barred the pases’, as 
well as the roots and trunks of trees. Then came 
the great cataract, which presents an insurmount- 
able barrier to all progress by water; blocks of 
rock stop up the passage, and the Mekong falls 
into a gulf, throwing up a brilliant column of 
spray, above which hangs a rainbow. Immense 
labour and expense would be required to cut out a 
channel, and as the king considers it a safeguard 
to his dominions, it will probably never be effected. 

Passing over the land in this place, they reached 

c, the capital of the Laotian kingdom, bring- 
ing with them the wonderful character among 
their men of mandarins who paid them wages, 
committed no depredations, wore bushy beards, 
never chewed betel, had no wives, paid for their 
food, and forbade any one to steal. As for the food 
upon which the men lived, it was far from rich ; 
ordinarily rice, which they beat from the husks 
several times a day. To this were added a little 
Jamaica pepper, slices of dry or decayed fish, and 
raw vegetables. Sometimes, when landing in a 
village, they would seize upon a fowl or duck, 
which they cooked without even plucking off the 
feathers. When the party reached Bassac, the 
king frequently invited them to dinner, where 
they feasted on boiled pork, bamboo stems sea- 
soned with pimento, ducks’ eggs salted and chopped 
fine, and made up into balls, the whole laid on a 
mat on the ground. Water and rice-brandy, a 
nauseous liquor, were served in a curious collec- 
tion of bottles, which had been brought from 
Bangkok, and had evidently come over from 
Europe containing toilet-vinegar, pickles, and 
sauces, but which were considered very precious 
possessions. 

Wonderful ruins were met with on the way, 
testifying to the vestiges of a former civilisation. 
After many hours of fatiguing march through the 
forest, those of Angcor were reached. They were 
known to the Portuguese at the end of the six- 
teenth century, but have fallen into utter neglect. 
Proud statues of lions stand at the entrance of a 
broad way, paved with flat stones, passing over 
deep ditches, now changed into marshes: this leads 
to a long gallery, of which three half-ruined 
towers interrupt the architectural line. Passing 
through the central pavilion, a second paved 

Fi yards in length opens out 
on an immense edifice of a wholly different style 
of architecture to any that is seen in the west. 
Tower above tower seems to rise in fantastic pro- 
file ; but when examined, the plan consists of two 
rectangular and concentric galleries, with pavilions 
at the corners, and four towers in the centre, 


giving the ee momg of an immense tiara. The 
highest, which rises to the height of sixty yards, 
dominates over the whole, and is the holy of 
holies, where the bonzes meet for prayer before a 
statue of Buddha. Not a stone of this colossal 
monument is without ornament. The sculptures 
are marvels, due to incomparable artists, whose 
inspirations are for ever engraved on stone, but 
whose names are effaced from the memory of man. 
According to a legendary tradition, it was built by 
a leprous king of the neighbouring city, in’ conse- 
quence of a vow he had made ; but it is impossible 
to determine the epoch. It cannot, however, be 
doubted that the development of architectural art, 
of which this temple seems to be the highest 
expression, coincides with the introduction of the 
Bugdhist religion among this people, driven perhaps 
from India at the time of the great religious per- 
secution. 

As to the city itself, the walls only are intact ; 
they are nine feet in thickness, formed of cut 
stones laid together without cement, and have 
defied the assaults of time, and of a most vigorous 
vegetation. Broad roads over deep moats lead to 
the gates, guarded by fifty stone giants, enormous 
sentinels bound together by the folds of a mon- 
strous serpent, which seems to exhaust itself in 
vain efforts to escape. A sort of triumphal arch 
leads to the interior; the heads of elephants deco- 
rate the summit ; aiad the trunks, unfolded vertically, 
like columns, rest on a cluster of large leaves. 
Regret is as oe as astonishment, when, having 
passed through this magnificent barrier, the thick 
forest is found to have filled up the vast inclosure 
surrounded by the walls. The vestiges of a few 
ruins are met with in solitudes peopled by wild 
animals, whose fearful cries are repeated by the 
echoes alone. The king’s palace is crumbling 
under the climbing-plants which divide every 
stone with their roots. It seems to have been con- 
ceived by a wonderfully rich imagination, and was 
formerly surmounted by forty or fifty towers, some 
representing the heads of Buddha, which remind 
the —— of the Sphinx of Egypt. But encum- 
bered by ruins, it does not please so much as the 
temple, which is a model of grandeur, harmony, 
and simplicity. The Portuguese historians seem 
to think that it was no longer a royal residence in 
1570, and perhaps it was abandoned by the in- 
habitants at the same time. A similar sanctuary 
was met with in a most distant province of Laos, 
built in the same style, and covered with gilding. 
One of the buildings, to which the bonzes would 
searcely give access, contained a library of sacred 
books. There they were arranged on decorated 
shelves, enveloped in rich bindings, covered with 
silk, slumbering uninterruptedly ; for not one of 
the monks could decipher the language in which 
they were written. 

Farther explorations of an arm of the Mekong 
required the assistance of elephants instead of 
boats ; and the governor promised to find six for 
the use of the party. A narrow long seat, not 
unlike a child’s cradle, laid upon many skins of 
stags, calves, or oxen, was strapped round the body 
of the gigantic animal. When they mounted in a 
village, ladders placed against these living walls 
made the ascent and descent easy; but if the halt 
were in the forest, the well-trained elephants knelt 
down at the word of the driver; others simpl 
raised the fore-foot, so as to form a step by whi 
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the rider had to reach his place. A word generally 
sufficed to guide such intelligent creatures, but 
occasionally the driver cruelly thrust his iron rod 
in the head so as to bring blood. The river, 
buried in a deep ravine, had to be crossed twice ; 
the elephants could only pass along a path as 
wide as their feet and very precipitous, in order 
to reach it. When the ground was light, they 
stiffened the fore-legs, and allowed the hind ones 
to drag so as to touch the soil with their haunches, 
thus sliding to the bottom of the precipice without 
ever losing their coolness or equilibrium. Looking 
at them as they issued from a defile, they might 
easily be taken for an immense mass of rock which 
had been detached, and was moving along. When 
climbing the dry bed of a torrent filled with 
rolling stones, they examined every great tree, the 
roots of which were uncovered, or any overhanging 
rock ; scrutinised each tuft of grass, and never 
advanced a step without being assured that the 
ground would bear them. They were sometimes 
an hour in getting over a mile, but they never 
stumbled. 

When the forest had replaced the rice-grounds, 
there were no villages found for resting-places, 
and the provisions for many days had to be 
carried. he roads were such that the most 
powerful horse would have refused them. Having 
reached, not without difficulty, the summit of a 
precipitous hill, they discovered a beautiful stream 
in which the wooded mountains were reflected. 
It was the river Attopée, an old acquaintance, 
and a halt on its banks was received with pleasure. 
The elephant’s movement is very fatiguing ; it is 
neither rolling nor pitching, but a mixture of the 
two, which changes at the least unexpected sound 
to a sudden and violent start. When once domesti- 
cated, and not specially trained for war, they be- 
come more timid than hares, and will shy at a 
little dog. In the forest, however, there are more 
serious causes for alarm ; they passed the traces of 
the rhinoceros, and a tiger crossed their path. 
They were, in fact, in a neighbourhood where 
ferocious animals. abounded, and the Laotians 
shewed great fear. They raised a small altar to 
Buddha with the branches of trees, entreated the 
travellers not to rouse the anger of the god by 
swearing or quarrelling, and what was better still, 
lighted large fires round the camp. 

Still more difficult became the forest-path 
on the next day. The roads marked out by 
the wild elephants were the only ones, and the 
intersect each other through the bamboos, whic 
form an impenetrable tissue of thorns under the 
trees. The elephants bury themselves in this 
undergrowth, tear it away with their trunks, and 
crush it under their feet. Each in turn leads the 
column, and obeys exactly the verbal directions of 
the driver, as if he understood the language itself. 
If a large tree bars the road, the animal rests its 
broad forehead against it, and without seeming to 
make much effort, the tree begins to bend, the 
roots start out of the ground, and soon it lies 
extended under the pressure of the mighty foot, 
which finishes the work by crushing it. Should it 
be one of the immense creepers, which, hanging 
from the trees, menace the destruction of the 
traveller, the elephant draws its stem like a cable 
towards him, tears and breaks it as a child would 
a thread, and never advances a step without having 
opened a sufficiently wide passage for himself and 


the load on his back, the height of which he seems 
accurately to measure. Thus they had to labour 
patiently for many days, and never shewed any 
ill temper but when the drivers found it neces- 
sary to tie them up, instead of simply shackling 
their feet. This was done whenever they halted 
in parts frequented by the wild elephants, since 
these latter, blushing, as it were, to see their race 
subjected to man, never fail to try and break their 
brothers’ bonds, and constrain them to join their 
fellows in the wandering life of the woods. 

Thus they reached the limits of Lower Laos, 
and the farther they went the stronger did the 
truth dawn upon them, that the great river Mekong 
could not be utilised for commercial purposes. 
Steamers will never ripple its waters, like those of 
the Amazon and Mississippi; and Saigon cannot 
hope to be united with the western provinces of 
China by this immense fluvial way, so powerful by 
the volume of its waters, yet which seems like a 
magnificent yet unfinished work. But in other 
respects the explorers did not feel that their 
labour was without fruit. By the means of bamboo 
rafts and pirogues, a considerable trade can be 
carried on in the way of exchange. Euro 
stuffs of brilliant colours are the only luxury 
sought for at present by the Laotians, whilst 
watches and arms are the great desire of the rich ; 
but the mandarins transform their houses into 
museums, where they collect the refuse of our 
commonest manufactures, and esteem them more 
than those articles for which they pay so dearly. 

Undeterred, the energetic company pressed on 
into Middle Laos, having, in addition to the 
elephants, fifteen buffalo-carriages, which were 
buried up to the axle-trees in the burning dust 
which now covered the country. Everywhere the 
people were making their salt-harvest. The 
marshes containing it abound; thus the people 
are inundated with this disagreeable kind of water 
half the year, and are almost dying of thirst the 
other half. If salt forms the riches of this pro- 
vince of Ubone, chalk is for the next province of 
Lakhon an inexhaustible source of wealth, A 
whole chain of mountains formed of it presents a 
most wonderful aspect. One immense line opens, 
and joins itself to the next with the arch of a 
gigantic bridge; the angles are formed in the 
most fantastic manner; a dome rests its head on 
the shoulder of the next hill ; a pyramid seems to 
be placed the wrong way up. Valleys, gorges, 
dark crevasses ; partitions, pointed, rough, or 
polished by water ; cavities festooned with stalac- 
tites, pendent and indented like Gothic sculptures, 
form a strange spectacle, and one that excites the 
admiration of the spectator. When burned, the 
stones from these mountains are an object of the 
first necessity for the Laotian. It is chewed with 
the leaf. of the betel and the areca-nut by men 
and women alike, rendering them hideous, as the 
mouth is always bloody in appearance ; it flattens 
the lips, decays and blackens the teeth. Often 
they add tobacco to it, and the bark of a tree, in 
which there is a large trade. 

The river was now so low, that large banks of 
sand appeared, and the shore was a desert. Turn- 
ing into the forest, they could not but admire the 
— vegetation—trees a hundred feet high, 

ound together by the various climbing-plants 
which hung in arches between the foliage. One 
evening, a tiger bounded out, and stopped at 
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twenty paces off. They were without arms, but 
happily the white skin, long beard, and steady eye 
of the European frightened the animal, and he 
turned and fied. He is accustomed, when he sees 
a monkey on a pliant and young tree, to give the 
trunk an unexpected shake, as children do when 
knocking down apples; the monkey falls to the 
und, and is devoured immediately. The in- 
olent Laotians prefer fishing to hunting these 
fierce animals. The muddy waters of the river 
supply them with abundance, and for about half- 
a-crown a monster fish may be purchased, a yard 
and a half long, as fat as pork, and with flesh the 
colour and consistence of beef. When sliced and 
smoked, it furnishes food for a long time to a 
family. 
At length the capital, Luang-Praban, was reached, 
a large city with about ten thousand inhabitants, 
bounded on one side by the Mekong. How 
pleasant did the confused murmur of many voices 
sound to the travellers, wearied with the silence of 
vast solitudes! It is here that Buddha has left his 
footprint on a rock, so that pagodas are numerous 
and splendidly ornamented. In the market may 
be seen many varieties of costume and type. There 
are the Burman pedlers, who bring cotton and 
woollen stuffs and a few European articles ; their 
countenance is more open and intelligent than that 
of the Laotians, whilst their whole body is dis- 
figured by red and blue tattooing. The savages, 
who are under the rule of the king, come in every 
morning to buy and to sell; all have the lobe of 
the ear pierced with a hole an inch long, through 
which they pass a cylindrical ornament of wood 
or metal, which the women replace with a large 
silver pin tipped with gold. They are much 
duspinet by the Laotians, but are skilful labourers, 
owning the best rice-fields and the finest flocks. 
All the vendors sit silently on each side of the 
street, with their wares'before them ; the buyers do 
their work without noise. There are ragouts ready 
oe aor and savoury drinks, fish, beef, and pork ; 
ackered boxes, parasols, silk, cotton, rice, salt, 
Chinese nettles, cigarettes, and pipes; for every- 
body smokes, men, women, and children; the 
baby even inhaling the flavour from its mother. 
The fine weather passed away in delays whilst 
waiting for passports, and the rainy season had 
already begun before the party were ready to start. 
The king tried to dissuade them from entering 
the Chinese territory ; and, in the midst of many 
warnings, they set out with a much diminished 
purse, party, and baggage. The month’s rest in 
the city had been a pleasant oasis, and they again 
took to their boats, to navigate this enormous 
stream, the source of which is probably in the 
highlands of Thibet. The rain fell in torrents, 
fever attacked them, and they landed, as the river’s 
current was too violent to be breasted. Here were 
new troubles ; the leeches proved a real scourge ; 
numerous as dead leaves they issued from the 
depths of the woods, and hung in clusters on the 
feet and legs, leaving a venomous sting, which soon 
changed into an ulcer; whilst the night brought 
no repose, owing to the unseen clouds of mosqui- 
toes whose bite was fire. The authorities refused 
to help them with baggage-oxen, and they were 
obliged to part with their remaining articles of 
clothing to supply the culinary department; a 
waistcoat was exchanged for a duck, and shirts for 
vegetables. For sixteen months had they been 


struggling on towards China, and now, when within 
a few days’ reach of its borders, the authorities 
declared that they had received orders not to 
ermit the strangers to pass the frontier. After 
ong discussions with the functionaries, they deter- 
mined to proceed ; and bidding adieu to the river 
Mekong, entered a very mountainous country, 
inhabited by a mixed race of Chinese and Laotians, 
Pine-forests clothed the heights, torrents foamed 
down the gorges, and forgetting the difliculty of the 
ascent, they reached the summit, from whence the 
eye wandered over an extensive plain, and a real 
town, with its white gables, red wall, and brick- 
coloured roofs: they were at last on the soil of one 
of the most ancient and least-known peoples in the 
world, and eyery heart beat with emotion at having 
penetrated into China by a new and. unknown 
route, 


LUCKY NUMBERS. 


THERE is a widely spread tendency to believe in 
lucky numbers. The mystical properties of num- 
bers, and the doctrine of chances, have both 
something to do with this matter. Card-players 
have a number of crotchets of this kind—‘ luck 
under the deuce, bad luck under the nine of 
diamonds, an even number for the trump card. 
One theory says that even numbers are unlucky, 
because each can be divided into two, thereby 
denoting death and dissolution. One nation 
made the year consist of 359, in order that it 
should mot divide into twelve equal months. 
Some of the early Christians pronounced for odd 
numbers ; because God is 1 in 3, and because He 
made holy the 7th day. The number 7 and its 
multiples were on other grounds made lucky ; 
because a human being sheds his teeth at 7, 


‘becomes a youth at twice 7, a man at thrice 7, and 


reaches his grand climacteric at nine times 7. In 
some parts of England, the housewives put their 
hens on an odd number of eggs; because, with an 
even number, they fear there would be no chicks. 
The current year of our Lord is always a lucky 
number in the estimation of some persons. Addison 
said, in the Spectator: ‘I have been told of a cer- 
tain zealous dissenter, who, being a great enemy to 
popery, and believing that bad men are the most 
fortunate in the world, will lay two to one on the 
number 666 against any other number ; because, 
says he, it is the number of the beast.’ This 
mystical number has played a great part in luck 
speculations. Some Apocalyptic interpreters will 
have it that 666 is the pope himself; while, on 
the other hand, a Roman Catholic journalist has 
recently striven to shew that if Bismarck were 
spelled Bistmarck, it would be exactly equivalent 
to 666. Number 3 is greatly in favour for luck ; 
schoolboys insist that the third time will be fair, 
or will result in success, There is an old super- 
stition or maxim, call it which we may, that three 
handfuls of sand on a dead body are as good as 
a funeral. The Romans had notions about the 
breadth of a camp fosse measuring an odd number 
of feet ; the holding of markets at intervals of an 
odd number of days; the taking of the census at 
intervals of an odd number of years; the dining 
at a triclinium or three-sided table; the Graces 
being three, the Furies three, and the Muses seven. 
Greek cities had an odd number of gates. The 
French peasantry have a knack of making out 
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lucky and unlucky years for great personages, by 
adding together the year of our Lord, the digits 
which compose that number, the age of the indi- 
vidual, and the number of years between his birth, 
marriage, or some other notable event in his life— 
an elastic sort of process, which can be made to 
prove almost anything we wish. 

The silly belief in lucky numbers has nowhere 
been carried to a more absurd extent than in re- 
ference to lottery tickets. The state openly and 
avowedly gave less than it received; the aggre- 
gate of prizes was far lower than the money 
paid by the public for the tickets ; and the profit 
was transferred to the treasury as revenue. The 
state morality said to the public: ‘ We do not cheat 
you; you can buy tickets or not, as you please; and 
whatever prize you draw, we will honourably pay 
you the full amount: as to the blanks, you must of 
course take your chance, and must be prepared to 
expect that they are much more numerous than 
the prizes Then why did the public rush to 
| the lottery offices to buy tickets, knowing all the 
time that whatever the state might win by the 
system must necessarily be lost by the aggregate of 
ticket-buyers? Every buyer hoped that his par- 
ticular ticket would be a lucky one, and would 
bring him some large sum. Every ticket was 
numbered ; and he might indulge his own fancy 
in selecting a particular number. 

As no one knew beforehand which number 
would be successful, and as all had an equal 
chance of success, a reasonable man would just 
as willingly purchase one number as another. 
But lottery-ticket buyers were not reasonable ; 
they were gamblers, although they did not say 
it, and perhaps did not even know it; and were 
tempted by whatever superstition clung to luck 
in numbers. The lottery contractors or lottery- 
office keepers knew this well, and made their 
market out of it; each one claimed to have 
been particularly fortunate in the sale of tickets 
which had turned up prizes ; and, on the principle 
post hoc, propter hoc, invited the public to believe 
that past good luck was an augury of future 
good luck at the same office. One of the firms, 
catching hold of an old woman named Goodluck, 
gave her L.50 a year for the use of her name as a 
nominal partner ; and for many years the House of 
Goodluck & Co. took the lead. So large was the 
business done by some of these firms, that as much 
as L.10,000 was on one occasion given for the good- 
will of a lottery office. 

‘ In the reign of George I. the footman of a lady 
of quality dreamed that two particular numbers 
would turn up prizes ; he bought these two tickets 
on the following day; but they both turned up 
blanks, and he put an end to his existence. In 
his trunk was found a memorandum to the effect 
that, when his riches came to him, he would 
marry Grace Farmer, that he would make her 
wait upon him, and that he would eat and drink 
all day long. Towards the end of the same 
reign, a mathematician, familiar with the theory 
of probabilities, demonstrated that, in a partic- 
wlar year, the chances were 34,999 to 1 against 
a particular number winning the L.10,000 prize ; 
11,669 to 1 against a L.5000 prize; and 6 to 1 
against obtaining any prize at all. But all such 
warnings were of no use. A banker’s clerk was 
one day found raving mad inthe street ; he had 
bought a ticket bearing a favourite number, and 


was robbed of it; on the day of the drawing of 
the lottery that number came up a L.30,000 prize : 
and grief and rage were too much for him. 

The days of George III. were full of odd inci- 
dents about lucky numbers in the lottery. One, 
Mr Barnes, a grocer, bought four consecutive 
numbers ; fearing that this would be unlucky, 
he exchanged one of them ; but by an annoying 
freak of fortune, the rejected number turned up a 
L.20,000 prize, which fell to the lot of one Captain 
Young. About a fortnight before the drawing of 
one of the lotteries, three friends determined to 
buy a ticket among them; but not being able 
to agree upon the number to be selected, they 
requested a little girl to decide for them. She 
fixed upon No. 10,000. They did not like it, 
thinking the number too obvious, not sufliciently 
mysterious. She refused to amend her choice, 
declaring her conviction that the number would 
prove a Tucky one. Whereupon, setting her down 
as a silly goose, they bought another ticket ; but 
No. 10,000, as it happened, did turn up a prize of 
L.20,000. 

An odd incident was connected with a lottery 
ticket early in the present century. Baron 
D’Aguilar was requested by a friend to purchase 
for him No. 14,068, which he felt certain would 
prove a lucky one. The baron could not fulfil 
the commission, for he found that this particular 
number was already sold. The number came up 
a prize of L.20,000. So far there was vexation for 
Baron D’Aguilar’s friend. On the other hand, 
the lucky winner (a draper in Cornhill) remained 
a long time without his money, owing to a blunder 
of his own; he had bought ten tickets, and had 
entered their numbers in a note-book as a memor- 
andum ; but he wrote 14,668 instead of 14,068, and 
remained long ignorant of the fact that that ticket 
had proved a lucky one. 

The owner of White Conduit House, some 
sixty or seventy years ago, lost his all by lot- 
teries, and became impoverished. Meeting a friend 
one day, he said he had a presentiment that a 
particular number would be a great prize ; money 
was lent to him to buy; it came up a prize; he 
squandered the treasure and died a beggar. A 
man, and his cousin, a married woman, clubbed 
their small means to buy a sixteenth of a lotte 
ticket ; she went to the office to buy it, taking with 
her a little girl ; the girl, being asked to select the 
number, fixed upon 23,824; she could give no 
particular reason, but adhered to her choice— 
declaring that the number would be a lucky one. 
It came up a prize of L.10,000 ; the man went and 
received the due aliquot part, L.625. Having some 
peculiar notions about the orate | or non-property 
of married women, he pocketed all the money ; but 
the law afterwards compelled him to share it with 
her. Charles Lamb tells a story of a gentleman who 
had purchased No. 1069; passing a lottery office, 
he saw a placard announcing that that number 
had come up a L.20,000 prize ; he walked round 
St Paul’s, to cool his agitation before entering the 
office: on going back again, he found that he had 
mistaken 10,069 for 1069. 

The law had frequently to decide cases about 
lucky numbers. A lady (just before the abolition 
of lotteries in 1826) wished to purchase the number 
of the year in which she was born, 1792; finding 
this was sold, she bought one differing from it by 
0 only, namely, 17,092. She was in the hall when, 
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as she declared, No. 17,092 was audibly announced 
as a L.30,000 prize ; and she brought an action for 
the money ; but it was proved that her ears or her 
imagination must have deceived her. In another 
case, one Mr M‘Kellar owed some kindness to his 
friend, Mr Bellamy. He bought a quarter of a 
ticket, and said that Bellamy should have half the 
proceeds, if it turned up a prize. This was done 
twice over, but both tickets were blanks. Bellamy’s 
daughter then dreamed that No. 5 would be a 
L.20,000 prize ; this number was not to be had ; 
but ‘something told Bellamy to multiply his 
daughter’s number by itself, and add 2 to it’ This 
made 27. No. 27 was bought, and it was drawn 
a L.20,000 prize. M‘Kellar declared that he had 
not repeated his promise after the second failure, 
and a lawsuit was maintained to decide this point. 
Bellamy also claimed an additional percentage ‘ for 
the ingenuity of his guess about No. 27.’ 


HANDSOME 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice. 
THE lovers had agreed not to mention their 
engagement till the sanction of Netta’s parents 
had been obtained. It was not likely to be with- 
held, for Tempest, for a detrimental, was pretty 
well off, and had nobody to consult; and Netta 
was the third of a family of four girls and three 
boys, all more or less unprovided for. Never- 
theless, both these young persons came in with 
such over-acted unconsciousness that Lady Penrhyn 
smiled with significant benevolence upon them ; 
Brydone looked blacker than thunder; and the 
very butler filled their glasses with solemn, con- 
gratulatory emphasis. Lunch proceeded much as 
usual, in spite of the convulsion of nature which 
had just occurred, till Brydone’s neighbour of last 
night, who was sitting next to Miss Thursby, inquired 
- of her if she had found her locket. 

‘What locket?’ said Tempest, with a tragic air, 
across the table. He was not in the least jealous, 
in reality, this mild and amiable creature; but 
he felt it necessary to the situation, part of his 
love for Netta, to appear so. 

‘Where did you lose it?’ inquired Brydone, 
more practically, and with a fierce wish that it 
might be somewhere where Tempest would not 
dare to venture his ‘pretty’ face. Tempest’s 
pretty face was, however, quite as likely to be 
foremost in peril as any ugly ones. 

‘No; I haven’t found it. I dropped it on the 
cliff-path when we took that long walk to the 
“Devil’s Teeth,” from Treluen, yesterday. It was 
one papa gave me on my last birthday, so I am 
very sorry to lose it, said Netta, answering the 
questioners inversely to her liking for them. 

‘I am afraid you won't get it again, then, dear,’ 
said Lady Penrhyn ; and so the subject dropped, 
or rather a rattle of rain, and a fierce gust of wind 
against the window, turned the conversation. 

In spite of the weather, however, two gentlemen 
were immediately after lunch called by pressing 


business to the little station four miles from 
Penorna. Tempest, who was the first to start, 
borrowed the keeper’s Welsh pony, and (in spite 
of that lively little beast occasionally slipping 
from between his legs, or standing immovably, 
from the force of habit, to ‘point’ at game) man- 
aged to catch an early train, and be deposited, 
amid blinding rain and howling blasts, at a still 
more tiny and primitive station than the one he 
had left; with a good hour’s start of his rival, 
who, not-being a favourite with the Penorna house- 
hold, was obliged to trust to his own legs and 
luck. 

He too, arrived, however, in due time at Treluen, 
and made his way to the path which ran along the 
top of the precipitous cliffs Netta had seen from 
a distance that morning. The day had utterly 
changed ; an awfully black sky hung over a leaden 
sea, whose long rollers of livid foam crashed like 
artillery against the rocks, and crawled hungrily 
over the sand. The tide, just at its lowest, was 
beginning to turn, and the smaller sea-birds, hop- 
ping about in search of food amid the débris of 
shell and weed, were driven ever higher up, with 
reluctant twitterings, from stone to stone. The 
wind howled and raved hideously, till Brydone 
was fain to ram his hat deep on his brows, and 
strike the stick he carried among the crevices of 
his stony road, to steady his steps. Sometimes his 

ath was on the short fine turf, cut close by the 
aed wind, sometimes shéltered by cliffs rising 
on either side, sometimes only to the landward, 
and seaward nothing but a sheer slippery, gray 
wall, going down, when the tide was up, into 
a dozen feet of water; shewing now, at its ebb, 
a chevaux de frise of ragged points, ghastly white ; 
which, reaching a quarter of a mile out, gave this 
part of the coast its dark name. Brydone was a 
sufficiently brave man, but he shuddered as: he 
glanced down, and pressed closer to the inland 
wall. He was more preoccupied than he could 
afford to be on such a road in such weather, and 
more than once ran cheek or shoulder against a 
projecting crag, incidents which made him scowl 
at his own folly in coming here at ‘all, and think, 
with sad and savage intuition, how vain that folly 
was. 

However, he was in for it now, and went dog- 
gedly on, unconscious that Tempest was before 
him in this also, in luck as in love, imagining 
‘that soft-voiced idiot’ coddling himself in the 
biggest arm-chair by the fire in the large drawing- 
room, maundering poetry to the ladies, kept in- 
doors, like them, by a little rain. ‘Ah, if women 
only knew!’ said poor Brydone, falling into the 
not uncommon mistake of thinking that the gilded 
casket means necessarily emptiness within, and 
the leaden one, a, gift of great price. He had left 
Treluen half-a-dozen miles behind, and the Devil’s 
Teeth rather more than two, when, emerging at 
one of the abrupt turns of the path from the 
craggy double wall, he saw a few yards before 
him, cut clear against a brassy gleam on the sky, 
a figure he at once recognised, which sent the 
blood boiling from his heart to his cheek, and 
made him stand still and clench his teeth for an 
instant, with impotent passion. Distanced every- 
where! The man was before him here too—the 
handsome, happy, successful man, 
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It was a small drop of bitterness, but it over- 
flowed his cup; and while he stood motionless, 
white, and drawn together with a silent agony 
of rage, he saw Tempest stop suddenly, bend down, 


triumph. The crimson sunset light burst from 
the clouds as he did so, and shewed his face, 
fair, tenderly, joyously vain of his own success— 
his sunny hair, his white hand with the recovered 
locket gece! in its palm. 

Then something rose within Ralph Brydone, 
he never knew what; but with a strange, strangled 
cry, a heavy staggering run, he found himself 
behind the triumphant lover, and striking out 
blindly, madly. 

He had thought, indistinctly, as he ran, of a 
struggle—but there was none ; of a tragic cry, a 
groan; but before him now there was only vacancy, 
instead of that hateful, handsome rival; in his 
ears, nothing but those stupid, simple words, cried 
out faintly, it seemed in mid-air: ‘I’ve found it, 
dar’ And then silence had closed again. 
Whatever wickedness was in him had gone out in 
that blow; yet, for the moment, not understanding 
what he had done, he only reproached himself thus: 
‘IT struck him from behind: I did not let him see 


e’-—— 

Then he turned slowly on his heel, and stared 
| all around: at the turf at his feet, quite smooth 
and undisturbed, save for ordinary foot-marks ; at 
the rugged, gray moorland; behind, the red, 
blood-red sky, with the white wing of a wildly 
screaming gull flashing ‘across it’; in front, and 
down at his feet, the angry foam of the in-coming 
tide. Only that? Was that shapeless gray thing 
a piece of stone, fallen away from the crags, a 
spar—or—— Why did the gull scream s0, like 
twenty birds? Had it seen—— 

The wind was still enough now, and the sole 
sound was his own heart, beating like the clapper 
of a bell. No; across the waste, along the cliffs, 
the sand, the waves, came a swell of melancholy 
music, swelling, resounding, seeming to roll away 
the driving clouds from heaven’s face. It was 
only the chimes of St Michael’s, Treluen, playing 
some old-world psalm-tune, but it rang like the 
last judgment knell through Brydone’s brain. 

He realised all now. ‘What have I done ?— 
Tempest!—O my God!’ And he rushed back 
blindly along the path; but all the time came 
crowding over him, not the last tragic scene, but 
foolish, trivial recollections of Tempest’s sweet 
temper, his forbearance, his innocent vanity, his 
harmless, endearing foibles, his staunch, sincere, 
manly courage. He had torn the black veil that 
distorted those kindly qualities from his own eyes, 
but at what a price! That very morning, at 
breakfast, Tempest had turned off some insolent 
speech of his, Brydone’s, with a gentle jest that 
r mememe§ him to himself, and saved him from blame 
before others: a few days before, when he was ill 
and depressed, and disagreeable with an attack of 
liver, Tempest had left the cheerful circle below 
to sit with him and talk—not wisely, if you like 
—but his best. 

Brydone had looked at him then, and hated him 
for tous blue eyes and womanish blushes, his 
pleasant vanity, his success; and now, he would 
never succeed again. But wild regret, vain remorse, 
were suddenly quelled ; for a sharp, rocky point, 
jutting out, smote him on the forehead, and he 


and pick up something with a gesture of joyous 


fell, stunned and senseless, across the path. The 
morning was rising dreary and cold when Brydone 
opened his eyes, and, raising himself painfully on 
his arm, gazed, aching and torpid, around. Gray 
sky, gray sea, stormy no longer, but veiled in a 
calm, melancholy haze, from which a white sea- 
bird started, ghost-like, now and then, with a 
shrill ery ; gray rock behind him ; that very crag, 
which had checked his mad progress last night— 
nothing living in sight. He remembered that 
crag, remembered all by degrees, and dropped back 
again with a groan. 

Most of us know what it is to wake with a 
dull sense of last night’s sorrow heavy upon us; 
imagine how it felt to this man to wake to undying 
knowledge of his own guilt—to the undying 
recollection of that proud figure, that gay, happy 
face, that piteous natural cry—to have them before 
his eyes, in his ears, for ever. Confession never 
occurred to him, as he struggled, groaning, to his 
feet. Before he was well awake to the bitterness 
of his own sin, he was already revolving in his 
stunned mind how best to conceal it—what story 
he should tell at the Treluen station, and at 
Penorna. He could make no definite, detailed 
plan; but when he arrived at the railway, his 
—— face, damp garments, and bruised head, 
even his very expression of incoherent dismay and 
despair, witnessed to the truth of his confused and 
fragmentary tale. He said to the station-master 
that he had come over from Penorna on the 
previous day to make search for a locket a lady 
who was staying there also had lost on the cliff 
above the ‘Devil’s Teeth ;’ that, while walking 
along the cliff-path, he had discerned at a distance 
a gentleman, also a guest at Penorna, whom he had 
imagined to be on the same errand as himself ; 
that, while still far off, he had seen the latter stoop 
to pick up some object, and, in so doing, over- 
balance himself, and fall over the precipice. He 
added, with an emotion but too real, that on 
hurrying up, he could perceive no trace of his 
friend, and that, in rushing back, horror-struck, to 
procure assistance, he had run his head against a 
rock, stunned himself, and in consequence remained 
senseless until morning. 

‘Can you tell whereabouts the gentleman fell 
over, sir?’ asked the station-master. 

Brydone thought a moment, and named the part 
of the cliff immediately above the Devil’s Teeth ; 
not from any special motive, but simply because 
one lie more seemed to matter little now, and 
falsehood was on the side of safety. 

‘Then there isn’t the shadow of a chance of his 
life, sir, I’m afraid,’ said the man gravely, ‘nor 
even of his body coming ashore. Those Devil’s 
Teeth never let anything go they have once had 
hold of; and there’s an eddy there, beside, the 
people hereabouts call “ Hell’s Mouth,” that would 
tear a man-of-war to pieces in a couple of hours.’ 

Brydone heaved a great sigh, and turned away 
relieved, and then felt an odd, inconsistent pang of 
remorse that his victim’s body should not have 
Christian burial, nor its due anointing of tears and 
prayers. Leaving the station-master all the money 
he had about him, as a salve to his conscience to 
pay for the misdirected search, and promising to 
return or send over in a few hours, he went back 
to Penorna. The familiar scene sickened him as 
nothing had done yet; his knees trembled, his 
head swum, as, going in by the back entrance, he 
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bade one of the servants—who stared at him as if 
he were a ghost—ask Lady Penrhyn to come and 
speak to him—Mr Brydone—in private. She came 
instantly, prepared for alarming news by the pro- 
longed and unaccountable absence of her two 
guests, as, indeed, was the whole household. She 
could scarcely free herself from poor, little, pale 
Netta, who had clung to her kind hostess, or fol- 
lowed her about, dumb and white, with beseeching 
eyes, all the day before, and implored her every 
now and then, with childish iteration, to ‘say he 
will soon come back.’ Brydone told his story 
again ; and again his miserable appearance, broken 
voice, and unmistakable anguish of mind, earned 
him perfect freedom from suspicion. To Lady 
Penrhyn he also expressed deep remorse for his 
past conduct to Tempest, attributing it to its true 
motive, jealous affection for Netta, and, in conse- 

uence, won the former’s regard as he had never 

one yet. She pitied, and tried to comfort him, 
and would not hear of his returning to Treluen ; 
but sent him to lie down, or, at anyrate, be quiet, 
in his room, while she promised to take measures 
to have every search made. 

‘But I much fear it is hopeless,’ said she, sighing, 
for I know that part of our coast is——-_ Are you 
ill, Mr Brydone?’ His open mouth and strained 
eyes, staring at something behind her, caused the 

med inquiry. 

‘Look there, Lady Penrhyn! Look! I have 
killed her !’ cried he in a voice of horror, and Lady 
Penrhyn turned. 

Netta stood in the doorway, raised on tiptoe, 
perfectly white, with her eyes stretched wide open, 
and the pupils dilated till they were black, with 
her lips apart and moving fast without uttering a 
sound, and her little hands clutching her dress. 

‘Netta, my poor child!’ cried Lady Penrhyn, 
running towards her, and taking her into her 
motherly arms, ‘don’t look so. Let yourself cry.’ 

‘I—do not want—to cry, said Netta rigidly ; 
‘T—heard all. How could I cry?’ But neverthe- 
jess her words ended in a long wail ;. and in a 
minute more, she was sobbing out her grief and her 
love on her kind friend’s breast with piteous cries, 
*O why didn’t I kiss him! He asked me, he 
wanted me to—— And now I shall never, never see 
him again! Oh, what shall I do!’ 

A party went over to Treluen—alas! how differ- 
ent to the gay parties that had left Penorna two 
days before—search was made; but a search which 
might probably have been ineffectual even in the 
true spot of poor Tempest’s fall, was utterly unpro- 
ductive under the false directions given by Brydone. 
The seekers, too, knowing the character of the crags 
and the eddy, despaired beforehand, and after many 
hours’ work, returned empty-handed and hopeless. 

Next day, Netta’s father, who had come down to 
give his consent to his daughter’s e ement, and 
perfect her happiness, took her back to her mother, 
widowed and mourning, with nothing but a faded 
rose-bud as a fit memory of the love that had 
been blighted so soon ; and Brydone, after forcing 
himself to endure a week’s misery at Penorna, to 
do away with the chance of any suspicion falling 
en him, departed also. I cannot help thinking, 
while writing this, how mildly, even tenderly, some 
of us are apt to speak of people who are governed 
by the impulses of the moment. Yet it was a 
moment’s impulse that made Ralph Brydone a 
murderer. 
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UNTO DEATH. 


An! it is thou, the angel of my life, 
The one faint voice from heaven 

That filled my ear amid my hours of strife, 

When hope, and joy, and light were all but riven 
From me. My more than friend, 

My love through all the years love has made dear ! 
Wait with me till the end! 


Thou ’st waked me from sweet dreams; and yet ’tis 
well, 
For thou than sweetest dream 
Art better far. And I would ever dwell 
Within the glory of the tender gleam 
Of those bright eyes, which lend 
Heaven’s light to earth ; and yet it cannot be! 
Wait with me till the end ! 


And thou, my love, hast come to me from far ; 
From that deep, sheltered vale, 

Where first I met thee, my own guiding star, 

And where, in twilight hour, love's early tale 
Was spoken first. Oh, bend 

Thy fair young face above me yet again ! 
Wait with me till the end ! 


For I would have the lips of love’s first dream 
Breathe kindly on me now, 

And give their blessing, falling like a gleam 

Of heaven upon a death-o’ershadowed brow ; 
A blessing that shall lend 

A glory that shall light me through the gloom ! 
Wait with me till the end! 


Thy presence lent a beauty to the flower, 
A sweetness to the dove, 
A charm to all the sounds of twilight’s hour ; 
And I had all thy heart’s impassioned love ! 
But now my soul must rend 
Itself from thee, and go its lonely way ! 
Wait with me till the end! 


I left thee on that day now long gone by, 
And whilst I searched for fame, 

My soul fed on the love in thy dark eye, 

And burned that I might gain a noble name, 
And that we yet might blend 

Our lives in one renown ; but all is o’er! 
Wait with me till the end ! 


Thou knewest not how oft throughout the night 
Thy presence hovered near, 

And lent a lustre to my lonely light, 

As through the silent hours I seemed to hear 
Thy voice a prayer send 

To heaven for me. Now, more than guardian one, 
Wait with me till the end! 


Dear love! I feel thy kiss upon my brow! 
Weep not, my love and life ! 

I'll bless thee till we meet ; be near me now, 

While I am passing through this mortal strife ! 
No other hand can tend 

Me like thine own amid this hour of need ! 
Wait with me till the end! 
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